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ISSUES in broadcasting 





THE BARROW REPORT 


In October, 1957, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission received from the Network Study Committee a 
1400-page report entitled “Network Broadcasting, a Re- 
port of the Network Study Staff.” Only a limited number 
of copies were mimeographed for distribution, but the far- 
reaching implications of the report made it the most con- 
troversial document on broadcasting to appear in more 
than a decade. An unexpectedly heavy demand for copies 
from the broadcasting trade press, broadcasters and their 
attorneys exceeded the limited supply and the report soon 
became a collector’s item. 


The Barrow Report, as it was promptly dubbed by the 
trade press (after the chairman of the Network Study Staff 
-—Roscoe L. Barrow, dean of the University of Cincinnati 
Law School), contains fifteen chapters in two volumes. 
The purpose of the Study, in the words of the Network 
Study Staff, “was to determine whether the present opera- 
tion of television and radio networks and their relationships 
with stations and other components of the broadcasting 
industry tend to foster or impede the development of a 
nationwide, competitive television system.” 


While originally intended to cover both radio and tele- 
vision, and network programming as well as operations, 
the Report addresses itself almost exclusively to television 
networking, making little reference to programming per se. 
(The material not covered in the Barrow Report presum- 
ably will be treated in a subsequent report of the Network 
Study Staff which is now a permanent feature of the Com- 
mission organization. ) 


But any omissions are scarcely noticeable in view of 
the mass of data provided by the Report itself. It treats 
exhaustively of network operations, providing such detailed 
description of current network practices that it constitutes 





1Network Broadcasting, a Report of the Network Study Staff, Chapter 
15, p. 1. 
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a truly valuable reference work which ought to be in every 
college and university library. CBS Vice President Richard 
B. Salant recently commented that the Network Report 
should be required reading for every broadcaster in 
America. His attitude is understandable in light of the 
conclusion reached by the Network Study Staff: 


The Report on Network Broadcasting recognizes the great con- 
tribution of the networks to television . . . and . . . accepts the 
network system as a necessary and highly desirable component 
of the American broadcasting system. . . . It should be recog- 
nized, however, that the high concentration of control exercised 
by networks, the barriers to new network entry, the strong bar- 
gaining position of the networks in their relations with stations 
in many markets, and the limited opportunities for non-network 
groups to compete, present in combination a serious problem for 
the realization of the objectives of the Commission. Should 
measures recommended in this Report, together with technologt- 
cal change in the industry within the next few years, not achieve 
effective competition in the broadcasting system, it may be neces- 
sary to consider basic structural changes in the system.’ (Italics 
supplied. ) 


Whatever the outcome of the Report in effectuating 


Commission action, there can be little question that the 
Barrow Report contains a wealth of information not gen- 
erally available in published form. In endeavoring to select 
a portion of the Report for inclusion in the Journal, the 
editor found it impossible to choose any one subject as 
most important. The following excerpt was selected, there- 
fore, for its unique character and as indicative of the wide 
range of topics covered in the Report and the wealth of 
material it contains. 
—Tue Eprror 


2Ibid., Chapter 15, pp. 64-67. 








PROSPECTS FOR A FOURTH NETWORK 
IN TELEVISION* 


by 


FCC Network Strupy Starr 


The degree of concentration of control in a relevant 
market varies inversely with the number of sellers and their 
quality in size. That is, the fewer the number of firms and 
the less equal they are in size, the greater will be the mar- 
ket occupancy of a given number of the largest firms. 
While in the networking industry the inequality in size in 
terms of most market dimensions between CBS and NBC 
on the one hand and ABC on the other may be considered 
an ingredient of high concentration, the significant in- 
gredient is the small number of networks. The primary 
source of the high percentages of time occupancy, national 
TV advertising billings, and audience share of each of the 
networks is that there are only three networks. Network- 
ing is characterized by a high order of “oligopoly.” (That 
is, there are only a small number of large firms, who must 
take each other’s actions into account in setting their own 
policies. ) 


Economic theory has developed no hard and fast formula 
for separating out “oligopoly” market situations into those 
which may be effectively competitive and those which tend 
towards monopoly. Neither has the law. Nevertheless, 
economic logic argues persuasively that when the number 
of firms in an industry is reduced to the point that each 
must consider the retaliation of his rivals to any action it 
takes which affects them, before it takes such action, the 
industry has at that point lost some of its competitive char- 
acter. This conclusion is greatly reinforced if the barriers 
to entry are so great that neither the fact nor the threat of 
new entrants holds in check the power of the few firms 
to rationalize such market policies as prices, production, 





*Network Broadcasting, a Report of the Network Study Staff to the Net- 


work Study Committee, Chapter 4, pp. 63-78. 
1Cf. Edward H. Chamberlin, Monopolistic Competition, p. 52. 
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profits, rates, etc.” As the Attorney General’s Committee 
Report, the most recent comprehensive synthesis of prevail- 
ing legal and economic logic on this point puts it: “From 
the economic point of view, relative freedom of opportu- 
nity for entry of new rivals is a fundamental requisite for 
effective competition in the long run. Without this condi- 
tion, it is idle to expect effective competition. 


9938 


The possibility that new firms may enter into an indus- 
try is therefore a significant indication of the extent to 
which the industry is competitively structured. What are 
the possibilities of new entry of firms into national television 
advertising at the network level? There appear to be a 
number of serious barriers, of both a technological and an 
economic nature, to the entry of new national networks. It 
should be emphasized that the discussion is focussed on the 
possibility of entry of a fourth, national interconnected net- 
work, rather than of specialized and more limited networks, 
such as NTA, Program Service, and the Sports Network. 


A. Technological Limits on Entry 


The primary limitation on network entry is set by the 
VHF frequency spectrum. As of mid-1956, the top 100 
markets in terms of population contained only 258 TV sta- 
tions, too few for even the existing three networks to have 
a primary affiliation in every market. The nighttime pro- 
gram hours of present networks are sufficient to occupy 
68.6 per cent of the total available hours in all three-station 
markets and more than 100 per cent of the total available 
hours in all two-station markets. Six of the top 25 markets 
have only two VHF stations or less (as of mid-1956) and 
of the top 100 markets only 48 have three or more stations. 
It is clear that unless UHF can be made competitive with 
VHF, the technical limitations to the number of possible 
VHF stations preclude the entry of new networks having 
primary affiliation with stations in most of the top 100 
markets of the country. Potential networks, therefore, can- 


2Report of the Attorney General’s National Committee to Study the Anti- 
trust Laws (1955), pp. 320, 326-327. 


8] bid. 
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not look to future increases in stations as a means of reach- 
ing on a regular basis a substantial portion of the national 
audience. 


In fact, if all present station allocations were taken up, 
a fourth network would have access to only 12 of the top 
20 markets through a VHF or equally competitive UHF 
affiliate, to only three of the next largest 20 markets to only 
four of the next largest 23 markets or to only 19 of the 63 
large markets in the top 100 designated by CBS or NBC 
as basic-required. 


Availability of VHF or Equally Competitive UHF Facilities to a 
Fourth Network in 63 Basic Markets 


Number of basic markets in which a VHF or 
Equally competitive UHF facility is: 





Available now or as result of de-inter- Not 
mixture, transmitter shift of station available 
in smaller market, etc. 





BASIC MARKETS 








Top 20 basic markets 16 4 
Basic markets 21-40 5 15 
Basic markets 41-63 6 19 

Total 27 36 


This situation may possibly be ameliorated somewhat 
by Commission action (such as de-intermixture)* but the 
technological obstacles to entry in networking will presum- 
ably remain substantial until such time as the UHF portion 
of the spectrum can be fully developed for television use. 
Thus assuming that the existing de-intermixture proposals 
are all carried into effect in the manner which would pro- 
vide the largest number of competitive facilities, there 
would be only 16 markets in the top 25 markets of the 
country with four or more equal competitive facilities, 19 
in the top 50, and 27 in the top 100 markets.° 





4The FCC has under consideration a policy of de-intermixing UHF and 
in some markets where UHF cannot compete with existing VHF stations, 
thereby placing stations in such markets on a more competitive basis. 
5This estimate considers as markets with equal competitive facilities those 
with four or more VHF stations, four or more UHF stations, or four or more 
stations if the UHF stations are network owned and operated. 
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Furthermore, it is clear that potential networks cannot 
enter the industry so long as concentration among the exist- 
ing three networks in terms of prime hour time occupancy 
and nighttime audience shares remains at anything like 
present levels. Since the station facilities for telecasting 
are not likely to expand greatly in the near future, all net- 
works must rely more or less on a common “fixed plant” 
of stations. Hence, any nationwide access to existing sta- 
tions made by a new network must be at the expense of 
existing networks. In short, even if the number of networks 
was not sufficiently small to make network business policies 
interdependent, the necessity of jointly using many station 
facilities would force them to recognize such interdepen- 
dence. 


The existing contractual arrangements between stations 
and networks, taken in conjunction with the shortage of 
TV facilities outlined above, further limit the access poten- 
tial networks have to stations in many important markets 
where there are less than four competitive outlets. The 


nature of the services networks sell makes it very difficult 
for a network to enter the industry by slowly and incre- 
mentally gaining access to a national audience. Advertisers 
of products distributed nationally prefer advertising media 
which reach a national market. Most network advertisers 
desire to order substantially more than 100 markets during 
the prime viewing hours. A reasonable conclusion is that 
advertisers do not consider a growing network having half 
the desired coverage as good a buy—even at half the total 
cost—as an entrenched network having all the desired cov- 
erage. Demand for national coverage is highly “discontinu- 
ous.” Similarly, as already pointed out, stations prefer an 
affiliation with a strong, established network over one with 
a potential network. Accordingly, the potential network 
must attain the status of existing successful networks before 
it can compete with them on an equal footing for advertis- 
ing revenues and for station affiliations in important mar- 
kets. There are no reasons for believing, in view of the 
preferences stations and national advertisers have for strong 
existing networks outlined above, that either would shift 
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its patronage from an existing to a “potential” network— 
especially when the potentiality that the prospective net- 
work will in fact materialize is low. 


B. Economic Limitations on Entry 


Technical limitations are not the only barriers to entry. 
There are probably certain economics of large-scale opera- 
tion in networking which the Network Study Staff has not 
explored. If they exist, they, of course, raise the cost of 
entry. However the A. T. & T. basic line and station con- 
nection charges—one aspect of this problem—have been 
analyzed. These rates however justified they may be on the 
basis of cost tend to deter the entry of new networks. Even 
more they substantially disadvantage existing networks 
which cannot avail themselves of 8 consecutive hours of 
daily service. Such a network or potential network tele- 
casting a video signal of one hour daily would incur an 
approximate monthly cost of $34.50 (30 days x $1.15) per 
airline mile and a connection charge for each station con- 
nected. Thus if a hypothetical network were telecasting a 
one-program hour daily from New York to Boston the 
applicable charges would be as follows: 


For video and audio interexchange 

facilities—190 airline miles x $34.50 — $6,555.00 
For station connections—2 x $231.75 = $ 463.50 
Combined charges = $7,018.50 


The charges for the same one-hour show telecast by a 
network which contracted for the 8-hour service would be 
substantially less. To make the necessary comparison, a 
computed average hourly rate is used. On this mathemati- 
cal basis, the “hourly rate” under the 8-hour contract ser- 
vice for connecting the same two points is as follows: 


For video and audio interexchange 

facilities (prorated) = 190 x $4.937: = $938.12 
For station connection 

(prorated) ($68.75 x 2) = $1,075.62 





6This average is derived simply by prorating the 8-hour contract charge to 
an hourly basis. 
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Thus on this prorated basis the “hourly rate” under 
contract service for connecting New York and Boston for 
one hour daily would amount to $1,075.62 as compared 
with a charge of $7,018.50 on the occasional use basis. 


A. T. & T. Basic TV Rates for 8-Hour Consecutive Use 
and for Occzsional Service, 1957 
Interexchange 
channel for Station 
airline mile connection 
per month per month 





VipEO ONLY 
Monthly Service: 

8 consecutive hours daily $35.00 $500.00 

Average cost per hour’ 4.375 62.50 

One additional hour daily consecutive 

with 8-hour period 2.00 35.00 

One additional hour daily not 

consecutive with 8-hour period 4.00 70.00 
Occasional Service: 

One hour or fraction thereof 1.00 200.00 
plus $10 
per hour 

Average cost per non-consecutive 

hour (or fraction thereof)* 200.00 

Each additional consecutive 5 minutes 

VIDEO AND AUDIO 
Monthly Service: 

8 consecutive hours daily 

Average cost pare hour 

One additional hour daily: 

Consecutive with 8-hour period 
or with the first hour of any 
period not consecutive with 
8-hour period: 
First 3 hours, each , 38.00 
Next 5 hours, each ‘ 37.00 
Remaining hours, each ’ 37.00 
Not consecutive with 8-hour period . 72.00 
Occasional Service :* ; 2.20 
plus $11.75 
per hour 
of use 


1This average is computed and does not appear in the filed tariffs. 

2The tariffs under “video and audio” do not show the rates for occasional 
use; they are obtainable from the separate “video” and “audio” tariffs. 

Source: Tariffs filed with FCC for monochrome television. 
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Another comparison may be drawn between the monthly 
charge for one hour use daily between the same two points 
and the total 8-hour contract charge. As compared with 
the occasional-use charge of $7,018.50 for one hour daily 
use, the contract charge would amount to $8,605, or only 
$1,586.50 more than 8 consecutive hours daily use. 


In short, the rates are such that a network broadcasting 
less than two hours daily would incur as high a monthly 
service charge‘ as a network telecasting 8 hours of consecu- 
tive programs. The A. T. & T. service charges are there- 
fore a substantial barrier to gradual entrance to the net- 
work industry. 


A potential network encounters similar diseconomics of 
scale with respect to program costs per viewer. The cost 
of producing a given program is independent of the size of 
the audience it reaches. Yet a small network with access 
to a small audience must produce shows of the same caliber 
as large networks with access to large audience, in order to 
compete with them effectively for viewership in the markets 
to which they do have access. The program costs per thou- 
sand viewers of good programs reaching small audiences are 
higher than that for equally good shows reaching large au- 
diences. Advertisers prefer to patronize networks which 
offer the lowest cost per thousand. They therefore gener- 
ally prefer CBS and NBC over ABC, and would presumably 
prefer all the three existing networks over a fourth potential 
network seeking entry to the network industry at a higher 
cost per thousand. The program costs per thousand, for 
equally good programs, are higher for small and incomplete 
networks having affiliates in a limited number of markets 
than for networks with a line-up of affiliates which assures 
them access to a national audience. Significant economics 
of scale in program production, like those in A. T. & T. 
service charges, are economic barriers to the entry of new 
networks. 





TIt should be noted that the maximum charges for occasional use are those 
set by the 8-hour contract rate. Thus, an occasional user is not required to pay 
more in the aggregate than if he contracted for the 8-hour service. 
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An essential ingredient of a workably competitive mar- 
ket is that high rates of return attract new entrants. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1955, total profits in the networking indus- 
try grew at a rapid rate. In 1950, all networks, excluding 
their station operations, incurred losses. By 1955, the com- 
bined network profits before Federal income taxes of ABC, 
CBS and NBC reached $35.5 million, with CBS and NBC 
accounting for all except $0.5 million; net profits for the 
three networks and their owned and operated stations 
reached $70.6 million, of which CBS and NBC accounted 
for $65.1 million. As network profits have increased, the 
number of networks has actually declined. This has oc- 
curred in spite of capital costs of entry, which are not ex- 
cessive in comparison with many other industries." How 
the profit rate in the network industry should be computed 
raises important questions of accounting theory, the answers 
to which qualify the interpretation generally given such 
rates in financial analysis. For example, the rate of return 
on network tangible property in 1955 was very high, espe- 
cially for CBS and NBC which earned rates of 99 per cent 
and 88 per cent, respectively. But tangible assets, network 
spokesmen have indicated, are not appropriate bases for 
calculating rates of return in networking. Networks main- 
tain a high degree of liquidity and incur sizeable future com- 
mitments on talent and programs; both must be considered 
a part of the investment base and a part of the price of 
entry. For this reason, rates of return calculated on the 
basis of total equity (total assets minus total liabilities) are 
probably more relevant. However, even when this larger 
base is used the resulting rate of return for the networks as 
a whole in 1955 was high, and the pattern of differential 
rates among the networks points up the inability of new 
entry to provide the necessary check on the level of these 
profits. 


8The total assets of the NBC television network in 1955 amounted to onl 
$71 million, of the CBS network to only $67 million, and of the ABC Pca | 
to probably no more than $20 million. The capital costs of entry to network- 
ing are low in comparison to many industries containing a larger number 
of firms. 
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By 1955 CBS’s rate of return on network net assets had 
reached 44 per cent, and that of NBC 36 per cent. Both 
had a line-up of affiliates that gave them access to virtually 
all the important markets in prime evening hours. Mean- 
while, as ABC’s clearance situation gradually improved, its 
rate of return, negative from its organization through 1954, 
rose to the moderate level of 4 per cent of its network net 
assets. DuMont, on the other hand, unable to obtain clear- 
ance for as much as one-third of its program time on a live 
basis, incurred ever-increasing losses from 1948 to 1955, 
when it finally ceased operating as a network altogether. 
Because DuMont could not obtain clearance, it lost talent, 
advertising accounts, and incurred very high per hour 
A. T. & T. cable and station connection charges.’ Clearly 
the prospects of following the path of DuMont would in- 
duce no new entrants to networking; it is doubtful that the 
prospects of emulating ABC would yet do so. But, even 
to attain this level of profitability, a potential network 
would, at the present, have to grow almost completely at 
the expense of CBS, NBC and ABC. Few stations would 
clear for it at the expense of CBS and NBC, and if many 
cleared at the expense of ABC, there probably would still 
be only three networks. As DuMont put it, the existence of 
four competing networks requires that the top 100 markets 
in the country have four or more competitive stations.” 
However, DuMont would have continued networking had 
there been four competitive stations in the top 50 markets.” 
As it was pointed out earlier, only about 27 of the top 100 
markets, and 19 of the top 50, are likely to have four or 
more competitive stations in the near future. 





®Based on data for the week of April 14, 1954, DuMont had to pay $89,000 
monthly in 1954 for use of cable to reach 41 cities. Had it used the cable 
8 hours per day 30 days om month the total hours of usage would have 
samme We 9,840 hours; Mont was actually able to use the cables only 


736 hours. It could not ‘begin to take advantage of the 8-hour consecutive 
use rate, which is considerably lower than the rate for occasional use. 
10Status of UHF and Multiple Ownership of TV Stations, Hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Communications of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on S. 3095, 83rd Cong., 2d Sess. (1954), pp. 228 ff. 


11[Information supplied to the Network Study Staff by Dr. Allen B. DuMont. 
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RE: PRODUCT 


A great philosopher by the name of Anonymous once 
said: “The whole fun of living is trying to make some- 
thing better.” This statement most certainly applies to 
radio programming. Programming, locally and nationally, 
is our product. There is a great need for all of us in radio 
broadcasting to get more fun out of living by constantly 
exerting ourselves to make this product of ours a better one. 
In our business a good product is the result of constant 
care, attention to many details and a perpetual dissatisfac- 
tion. . . . No one yet has ever developed a perfect product. 
It is always subject to improvement. It is essential to 
apply to our program-product a continuous objective 
criticism. .. . 


We must build our product to very high standards of 
showmanship. We must watch it every day and take defi- 
nite steps to make it better. We must be constructively 
critical of the detailed components in our radio program- 
ming product. . . . As we raise the level of the values in 
our product as a result of more continuous and careful 
inspection and criticism, we will all contribute towards an 
unlimited objective of a much finer radio broadcasting 
industry. . . . Remember this, another quote from Anony- 
mous: “Nobody grows old by merely living a number of 
years. People grow old by deserting their ideals.” 

—Robert E. Eastman, President, 
American Broadcasting Network 
before Regional Conference, 
NAB, Denver, Colorado, Octo- 
ber 18, 1957. 
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THE PROFILE OF STATION PERSONALITY 
by Mark Munn 


Much attention has been given in recent years to de- 
scribe the audiences of radio and television programs, and 
the program preferences of specific audiences. But little 
effort has been taken toward determining whether—and if 
so, what—differences exist among the audiences of several 
stations broadcasting to the same population.’ 


This problem has become crucial in the past few years 
in radio as more stations have used specialized program- 
ming to appeal to minority audiences. This programming 
has often taken the music-and-news form, although other 
variations are to be found.” 


To answer questions raised by this trend, some stations 
have sponsored studies of their audiences that, in their re- 
sults, have approached a definition of the station’s general 
audience.* However, detailed definitions or comparisons 
have not been included. 


The purpose of the present study was to investigate the 
problem more intensively, and to define the audiences of 
several radio stations broadcasting to the same population, 
determining whether significant differences were to be found 
among those audiences. 


Background 


The study was conducted in the spring of 1955 in Whit- 
man County, Washington, a rural county in the southeast- 
ern part of the state. The county’s total population was 
roughly 32,000. Of this, some 15,000 lived in the county’s 
two urban communities: Colfax, the county seat with 3,000, 





1The major rating services such as Nielsen, Pulse, and the American Re- 
search Bureau confine themselves to simple audience breakdowns such as men, 
women, teens, and children, usually supplied on a quarter hour basis. Broader 
circulation measurements such as the Nielsen Coverage Service studies pro- 
vide less detail. 

2See Buyer’s Guide to Radio and TV Programming, Sponsor Services, 1956. 

8Perhaps best known are the Politz studies for such stations as WJR, Detroit. 
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and Pullman, the site of the State College of Washington, 
with 12,000. The remainder was split almost equally be- 
tween the farms and the rural non-farm areas. 


Omitting college students and children under five—the 
study population was defined as permanent residents of the 
county capable of consciously selecting a radio station—the 
study or “adjusted” population was some 24,000 individuals, 
split almost equally among Whitman County’s urban com- 
munities, rural non-farm communities, and farm areas. 


The diary technique was used: each member of the sam- 
ple maintained a continuous record on a supplied form of 
his viewing and listening throughout the study period. Six 
hundred households were contacted and agreed to cooper- 
ate. Of these, about 65% returned diaries. A final sample 
of 300 families, stratified by residence, was selected from 
these returns. This final sample contained 807 individuals 
all of whom had access to radio in their households; two- 
thirds (546) also had television in their households. 


The chi square test was used to test the reliability of the 
final sample. Values obtained for sex, age, and residence 
were checked against comparable Census of 1950 data. 
The census did not provide educational data comparable 
to that developed by the study, and provided no data, much 
less data that would be valid in 1955, concerning television 
set ownership. For this reason, the values obtained from 
the sample for these variables were checked against the 
values obtained from the original group contacted. In no 
case was a significant difference found.‘ 


The original study covered a six-day period from 6:00 
A.M. through 9:45 P.M., Monday through Saturday, April 
11-16, 1955. However, the data to follow cover the five 
weekdays up to 6:00 P.M. Asa result, data for each quar- 
ter hour is based upon 4,035 reports (807 diaries times 5 
days.) This is desirable statistically considering the low 


4Values obtained and critical values at the .01 level were: sex .971, TV 
access 3.256, critical value for both tests 6.635; residence 5.112, education 
3.447, critical value for both tests, 9.210; age 10.826, critical value 11.345. 
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variability of the data from day to day; it also decreases the 
" error.” 


Stations 


Analysis of the data showed that five stations usually 
accounted for 75 to 80% of all listening in the county. 
Consequently, an extensive analysis was made of the audi- 
ences of these stations. They are: 


Station A. A non-commercial, education station on 1250 
kilocycles with five kilowatts, located in Pullman. 


Station B. Located in Spokane, operating on 970 kilo- 
cycles with five kilowatts daytime and one kilowatt night. 
(During the study week it did not reduce power until after 
6:00 P.M.) 


Station C. Located in Spokane, with five kilowatts on 
920 kilocycles, a CBS affiliate. 


Station D. A one kilowatt local station on 1150 kilo- 
cycles, located in Pullman. 


Station E. An NBC affiliate in Spokane with five kilo- 
watts on 590 kilocycles. 


Engineering tests indicated ali stations provided an ade- 
' quate daytime signal throughout the county. However, the 
two Pullman stations could be expected to provide stronger 
signals than the Spokane stations. At the same time the 
Spokane station on 590 kilocycles, because of its facilities, 
could also be expected to provide a powerful signal. 


Programming 


An analysis of the daytime programming of the five 
stations showed considerable differences among them. 
Table I provides an analysis of their Monday-Friday day- 
time programming. 





5There is no common statistical test available applicable to data developed 
from such a sample as this and those commonly used for audience measure- 
ment. While this sample was stratified, each stratum was subject to a combi- 
nation of area and systematic sampling. While the Standard Error is designed 
for use with a pure random sample, it has been supplied to samples such as 
- _— error for a stratified sample produces an even smaller amount 
of error. 
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Station A, non-commercially operated, was the only 
station to play a substantial amount of classical and semi- 
classical music. Combined with the station’s popular music, 
this accounted for two-thirds of its air-time. The station 
broadcast a number of informative and cultural programs. 


The two network stations, Station C and E, each offered 
a variety of music, serial drama, variety programs, and 
news. Each station received about 50% of its programs 
from its network. 


The two remaining stations emphasized popular music 
with a small amount of news and other program types. 
Station B included western music in its schedule. In both 
cases, music accounted for 90% of the station’s time on 
the air. 


Table | 
Programming by Station and Type* 


Stations 
Time devoted to: A Cc D E 








Classical, semi-classical 

music 19.7% 0.0% 00% 00% 21% 
Popular music, disc- 

jockeys 43.9 84.7 31.3 92.3 4.2 
Western music 2.9 9.3 0.0 0.0 14.6 
Serials ; . 28.3 0.0 25.0 
Variety, audience 

participation ' . 19.5 0.0 22.1 
News, commentary ‘ , 16.7 4.6 15.0 
Special interest news, 

talks, human interest ‘ ‘ 2.1 0.9 11.7 
Sports ' . 2.1 0.0 0.0 
Public service ; . 0.0 2.2 0.0 
Miscellaneous : . 0.0 0.0 5.3 





*The table covers from 6:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. Monday through Friday, a 
total of 60 hours. Station A, however, signed-on daily at 6:30 A.M. so that 
it was on the air 57.5 hours during the period. Station D signed on daily at 
7:00 A.M., so that its total time on the air was 55 hours. Percentages in the 
table are based on actual time on the air. Program classification was accom- 
plished by a three-person panel resident in the area and familiar with the 
programs offered. 
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Available Audience 


The overall pattern of radio listening found by the 
study follows the pattern of radio listening now accepted 
for television areas. Table II gives the average size of the 
audience for each hour of the day, and the audience com- 
position. | 


The largest audience came in the early morning, when 
24% of the sample listened. From then on during the re- 
mainder of the day, the audience slowly decreased in size, 
with two exceptions. There were minor peaks at noon and 
in the late afternoon. 


Breakdown of the audience by the four variables 
analyzed—sex, age, education, and residence—generally 
showed the same pattern, altered by the absence of men at 
work and children at school during most of the day.° 


As a result, more women generally listened than men, 
while the children’s group usually ranked last. Beyond that, 
the audience was dominated by younger listeners, and by 
those with a high school background, though the other 
classes were well represented. Rural non-farm residents 
tended to be better representd than farm or urban listeners. 


Station Shares of Audience 


The audience attracted by each of the five stations is 
shown in Table III. Included is each station’s average 
audience for the entire period from 6:00 A.M. to 6:00 
P.M., Monday through Friday. A rating is provided for 
each station, followed by the station’s share of all respon- 
dents listening, and its share of the listeners in each class 
of each variable. 





6Definition of classes within each variable: sex and age breakdowns are 
self-explanatory; note that the male and female groups include all respondents 
of the indicated sex, regardless of age. Education: elementary, any level of 
education through the eighth grade; high school, attended high school (in- 
cluding ninth grade) through high school graduation; college, attended 
college and above. Residence follows the Census definitions: urban, residents 
of the two urban communities, Pullman and Colfax; rural non-farm, residents 
of other communities, excepting unincorporated areas with a population under 
1,000; farm, all farm area residents. 
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Of the five stations, only one, Station E, the NBC affili- 
ate, had a relatively large audience, with an average rating 
of 4.6. Ratings of the other stations were between 1.0 and 
2.0. The NBC station’s substantial lead is also shown by 
the station shares of audience, where it had an average of 
38% of the total audience. The best of the remaining sta- 
tions had an average share of 13%. 


Both of the network stations appealed substantially 
more to women than to men, to be expected considering 
the serial dramas and variety programs broadcast. How- 
ever the music offered by the other stations appealed more 
equally to both men and women. 


On the whole, the older groups listened more to the 
network stations, while the younger groups turned to the 
music-and-news stations. The non-commercial station had 
more equal appeal. 


The two network stations had their strongest appeal 
with the groups with a limited education, though the CBS 
station’s appeal was more general. Station A, the non- 
commercial station, did slightly better with the educated 
groups. But the popular music station located in Pullman, 
Station D, also had a high college appeal. This is in con- 
trast to Station B, the Spokane music-and-news operation, 
which was most successful with the high school group. The 
difference could be the result of the generally higher edu- 
cational level of Pullman as a result of the presence of the 
State College staff, and the appeal of a local station to a 
local audience. Station B in Spokane could more reason- 
ably expect a county-wide audience. 


This possible limitation of Station D to the urban area 
is borne out by the residence breakdown. Here Station D 
reached few listeners outside the urban area, a pattern 
largely followed by the other Pullman station, non-commer- 
cial Station A. 


The remaining music-and-news station had its greatest 
appeal in the rural non-farm and farm areas. Station E— 
the NBC affiliate—followed a similar pattern, while the 
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CBS affiliate found slightly more acceptance in the urban 
area. 


Table Ill 


Station Ratings and Shares of Listening Audience 
By Station and Class* 
Station 
Cc E 











SHARE OF TOTAL 
LISTENERS . : 13.0 . 38.0 
RATING 5 ‘ r 1.6 i 4.6 
SEx 
Men } ’ ; 9.5 . 29.8 
Women ’ ‘ . 14.2 : 40.5 
AGE 
5-19 , . 5 9.7 29.4 
20-34 A ‘ .f 12.5 31.8 
35-49 . 1 . 13.1 ; 38.0 
50 and over d . ; 15.4 : 54.6 


EDUCATION 
Elementary . ‘ , 15.1 , 41.4 
High School : ‘ ' 13.0 ‘ 38.0 
College é : ‘ 13.7 . 35.9 


RESIDENCE 
Urban 9.3 18.9 . 14.3 21.6 27.5 
Rural Non-Farm 14.3 3.5 . 15.0 0.3 37.0 
Farm 12.9 4.0 ‘ 10.3 4.4 45.1 

















*Total indicates the percentage of all respondents in the indicated class who 
were listening to any station. Ratings are the percentage of the entire sample 
listening to each station. Remaining station data are shares, that is the per- 
centages of all listening members of the class who were listening to the indi- 
cated station. The shares for the five stations within any class plus listening 
to other stations—omitted above—total 100%. Audience data for each station 
is based only on the hours when it operated during the period considered. In 
analyzing the audience breakdowns, it should be noted that if a station ap- 
pealed equally to all classes within a variable, its share of each class would 
the same as its share of the total audience. 


Station Audience Composition 


In contrast to the preceding section, the data in Table 
IV show the actual audience composition of each station. 


In spite of the roughly equal appeal of three of the five 
stations for both men and women, in all cases women domi- 
nated each station’s audience. This is a result of the fact 
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that more women generally listened throughout the period 
than men. 


In the cases of the other variables, the proportion of 
each group in each station’s audience generally follow the 
station’s appeal. 


Findings 


On the basis of the data, the following generalizations 
can be made about the five stations and their Monday 
through Friday daytime audiences: 


Station A (non-commercial.) The station had rela- 
tively equal appeal for both men and women, but reached 
more women. Its audience was definitely urban in nature, 
while it tended to be better than average in attracting lis- 
teners with a college background. Its age appeal empha- 
sized older listeners. 


Table IV 


Total and Station Audience Composition 
By Station and Class* 

















Total Station 
Audience A B Cc D E 

SEx 

Male 30.6% 298% 38.3% 23.1% 40.9% 248% 

Female 69.4 70.2 61.7 76.9 59.1 75.2 
AGE 

5-19 16.3 16.2 29.3 12.6 20.3 12.4 

20-34 29.6 35.2 27.7 29.5 64.3 24.3 

35-49 29.6 31.4 36.0 27.7 12.1 28.9 

50 & Over 24.5 17.2 7.0 30.2 3.3 34.4 
EDUCATION 


Elementary 22.4 21.9 18.2 24.8 10.0 24.4 
High School 48.0 36.4 57.8 45.6 52.9 47.8 





College 29.6 41.7 24.0 29.6 37.1 27.8 
RESIDENCE 

Urban 26.5 64.6 7.3 28.1 76.6 19.4 

Rural non-farm 35.7 16.1 50.2 41.0 1.5 35.2 

Farm 37.8 19.3 42.5 30.9 21.9 45.4 





*The sum of the classes within each variable for each station and the total 
audience is 100%. Audience composition of each station can be compared to 
the composition of the total audience to determine where each station’s aud- 
ience varies from the average. 
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Station B (Spokane music-and-news.) This station at- 
tracted a relatively high proportion of men, appealing to 
younger listeners with a high school background, and draw- 
ing heavily from the rural non-farm and farm areas. 


Station C (CBS affiliate.) The station drew an ex- 
tremely high proportion of women listeners, with an almost 
equal appeal for listeners of all age groups. Its residence 
distribution was general, while its greatest attractiveness 
was also to listeners with a high school background. 


Station D (Pullman music-and-news.) This station did 
quite well in attracting men, but its appeal was almost com- 
pletely limited to local listeners. It also appealed strongly 
to listeners with a college background, and to the middle- 
age groups. Its audience, except for its sex distribution, 
was generally distinct from that of the other music-and- 
news station. 


Station E (NBC affiliate.) This network affiliate at- 
tracted a far larger audience than did any of the other four 
stations. It was extremely attractive to women listeners, 
and it had by far the largest proportion of older listeners. 
Its appeal was greatest with those with a limited educa- 
tional background, and also with rural non-farm and farm 
residents. As a whole, its appeal was similar to that of the 
other network affiliate, except that Station C’s appeal was 
more general, while Station E did somewhat better with 
older, rural listeners with a limited educational background. 


Statistical Significance 


In addition to average quarter hour data, a second sum- 
marizing measure was employed to determine whether audi- 
ence differences actually existed: quarter hour firsts. 


With this technique the number of quarter hours were 
counted in which each class of each variable ranked first in 
each station’s audience throughout the entire study period.’ 


7By counting quarter hour firsts for the entire study period, Monday 
through Saturday, 6:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M., a measure of each station’s 
entire audience was obtained. 
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Station shares were used as the basis for the count to elimi- 
nate adjustments or weighting otherwise needed to equalize 
bases. In this way, the number of times each class ranked 
first in appeal service to indicate the station’s general appeal 
for the sample. The distribution of quarter hour firsts with- 
in each variable for each station was then compared with 
the similar distributions for the other four stations. The 
chi square test was used. 


In every case but one, significant differences were found. 
The one exception was the sex comparison between the two 
music-and-news stations. However, other tests indicated 
that while both stations had similar appeals for men and 
women, their audiences were actually different. ‘This was 
due to the fact that the Pullman station’s audience was 
largely limited to the urban area, while the Spokane music- 
and-news station had a broader appeal. 


Conclusions 


On the basis of the findings and the tests, each of these 
five stations has a distinct and different appeal. Overlap- 
ping of audiences does of course exist, but each station none- 
theless has its own appeal. 


The two stations with general programming—the two 
network affiliates—had a more general appeal than did the 
other stations. These network affiliates appealed to almost 
all listeners, though there were certain areas of emphasis: 
older, rural non-farm and farm listeners with a limited edu- 
cational background. “Varied” programming apparently 
means a general audience. 


On the other hand, the two “specialized” stations— 
offering music-and-news—tended to be more limited in their 
appeal, though their appeals differed from each other more 
than did those of the network affiliates. Both did consider- 
ably better than the network stations in appealing to men. 
In this case, specialized programming means a limited— 
though perhaps loyal—audience. 
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The non-commercial station must be considered as hav- 
ing attracted a restricted audience, largel: iimited to its 
home city, and tending to stress older, bett«r-educated lis- 
teners. 


These differences in audiences suggest that each station 
created in the minds of its potential listeners an “image” or 
“personality” which in turn presumably effected the listen- 
er’s choice of station. This image would be the result of 
the total impressions made on the listener—exclusive of 
signal strength and other technical aspects. Included in the 
image would be the programs themselves, along with the 
quality of the announcers, the types of music played and 
programs presented, and similar factors. Also a part of the 
personality would be such items as editorial comment and 
advertising in publications, station promotion, and word-of- 
mouth comment. 


These factors would add up to the station personality— 
the image it creates in the minds of its potential listeners. 
Each personality in turn will attract different listeners— 


with the end result that each station develops its own unique 
audience. 


Mark Munn is currently research and promotion 
director, WGN-AM-TV, Chicago. At the time this 
study was conducted he was associated with Washing- 
ton State College in its broadcasting program. 
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CONTROL AS A CONCEPT IN BROADCAST 
PRODUCTION 


by Sruart Coonry 


Control as a concept in broadcast production finds its 
most basic formulation, perhaps, in the design of the space 
within which equipment and personnel work. Early re- 
quirements of radio were met by adapting space. Hotel 
rooms, theatres, and private homes were among the types of 
enclosures adapted for broadcast purposes. The rectangu- 
lar shape of these rooms has persisted in studio design in 
spite of extensive knowledge about shapes which would 
facilitate better control in production, and in spite of the 
availability of building materials to permit design innova- 
tions. 


Theories of optimum space relations in the design of 
broadcast stations have come from a variety of sources. 
Maturing comprehension of the place of broadcasting in our 
economy has resulted in more precise statements of cor- 
porate purposes, and hence of plant requirements. The 
evolution of programming formulae has also promoted more 
distinct approaches to space articulation. For example, in 
Europe some 80% of programming is predictable. There- 
fore in Europe broadcasting facilities tend to be designed to 
meet minimum flexibility requirements. In the United 
States our programming patterns are quite the reverse of 
predictable. Our rapidly changing policies and program 
competition have come to demand that broadcasters pro- 
tect their plant investment by building for maximum flexi- 
bility.’ 

Convertability of space has thus become keyed to the 
programming and development of the station. Accordingly 
areas within the station have been arranged in functional 
relationships. The effort to provide enough space economi- 
cally and to maintain a smooth traffic flow of communica- 
tions, personnel and material has resulted in many startling 





1Architectural Forum, “Broadcasting Center, Denmark’s Public Radio Gets 
a New Home,” Architectural Forum, (June, 1947), pp. 69-73. 
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innovations in space control. Attempts to shorten cable 
runs, to separate conflicting movements of technical and 
production personnel, to provide access and adequate stor- 
age for production facilities; all of these have been based 
upon careful evaluation of elements essential to effective 
control of program output.’ 


One familiar result of this kind of thinking has been 
the inventive staging devices used in such television pro- 
grams as “Today,” and “Home.”* Other results are evi- 
dent in the elaborate broadcast center recently completed 
in Bogota, Columbia. The control booth of the main studio 
at the Bogota center is located high up on a central column, 
thus permitting sightlines and camera cables to radiate out- 
ward into the surrounding production space.* More recent 
speculations include automatic camera controls and flat 
manipulation, articulated floors, and pneumatic walls.° Even 
more provocative elaborations are implicit in the theories 
of space relationships emerging in modern painting and 
sculpture.® 


Perhaps most demanding of all for open-mindedness and 
new directions imagination are the implications of inquiry 
into the design of the broadcast organization itself. For 
example, what might an objective analysis of the communi- 
cation networks, or the role-systems of a television station 
reveal about the structure we assume exists? Our assump- 
tions may be as dated as the rectangular television studio. 
Modern theories of organization contain other possibilities 
for innovation in the control of space in broadcast produc- 


2Walter J. Duschinsky, TV Stations (New York: Reinhold Publishing Cor- 
poration, 1954). 

3Sol Cornberg, “Television Seeks Architectural Form,” Broadcast News, 
(June, 1957), pp. 33-43. 

4Walter J. Duschinsky, “Radio and Television City, Bogota, Columbia,” 
Broadcast News, (June, 1956), pp. 26-39. 

5Cornberg, loc cit. 

6Sigfried Giedion, Space Time and Architecture (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1954) ; Laszlo Moholy-Nagy, The New Vision; Fundamentals 
of Design, Painting, Sculpture, Architecture (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1938); Richard Neutra, Survival Through Design (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1954). 
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tion.’ The demands for the control of space vary as the 
needs of the organiation vary. 


Progress in the control of sound in broadcasting has fol- 
lowed a pattern similar to progress in the control of space. 
Sound control begins with the selection of the studio loca- 
tion. The high noise level of a metropolitan location will 
require expensive sound-proofing precautions. Location in 
a quieter suburban area poses transportation problems. 
Any compromises made must consider the control of sounds 
external to the studio.® 


Inside the studio sound control varies with the type of 
program material produced. The optimum studio char- 
acteristics for speech, for example, are quite different from 
those best for a dance band. A symphony orchestra would 
require something different from either of these for best 
results. Diffusion and reverberation are controlled to 
achieve these variations. Control of diffusion will permit 
variation of the way in which the studio favors certain fre- 
quencies over others in different parts of the room. Rever- 
beration control will permit variation of the length of time 
required for sounds to die out. Modern radio and record- 
ing studios provide means for varying these factors easily, 
even automatically, and with considerable accuracy.* 


Microphone sensitivity, linearity, and directivity add 
further means to achieve flexibility of sound control. Micro- 
phones may be designed for sensitivity to selected frequen- 
cies of the sound spectrum, or for accurate sensitivity to all 
audible frequencies. Portions of the spectrum may be em- 





THerbert A. Simon, “A Com 3) R of Organization Theories,” Review of 
Economic Studies, (January, 1953). Reprinted in his Models of Man on 
York: John Wiley, 1957), pp. o-188" Talcott Parsons, “Sociological > 
proach to the Theory of Organizations—I, ” Administrative Science Quarter Ys 
(June, 1956), pp. 63-85; Part II of the Parsons paper published in Septem 

r, 1956, issue of same ” periodical. 

8Harold E. Ennes, Broadcast Operator's Handbook (New York: Rider, 
1951), pp. 347-350. 

®Ibid., pp. 351-358; Vern O. Knudsen, Architectural Acoustics (New York: 
ohn Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949), pp. 565-577; L. L. Beranek, Acoustics (New 

ork: McGraw Hill Co., 1954). 
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phasized with varying degrees over other portions.” Seg- 
ments of the sound space may be favored over other seg- 
ments giving directional control of sound pickup.” Careful 
use of this directional property of microphones allows con- 
trol over ambient noise, and permits variation in the ratio 
of direct to reflected sound.” Recently this ratio has been 
used to achieve a sense of depth and hence to enhance the 
illusion of reality in some recordings. 


In general the electronic system between the microphone 
and the loudspeaker is controlled to preserve as accurately 
as possible the characteristics of the original sound. Filters 
may be introduced for effect, but this has become less popu- 
lar in recent years. Editorial control by switching or mix- 
ing the sequence of sound events permits the introduction of 
imaginative innovation in the use of the system.”* 


Frequency modulation, tape recording, and the refine- 
ments of the modern microgroove record have all added 
impetus to the interest in realistic sound reproduction. In 
recent years each of these elements has been modified to 
include control of sound perspective.* Multiplexed fre- 
quency modulation, multiple channel tape recording, and 
dual-channel disc recording have given radio broad new 
techniques for manipulating sound. Imaginative control of 
these techniques offers a new range of creative possibilities 
for radio broadcasting.” 


10George E. Sterling and Robert B. Monroe, The Radio Manual (New 
York: D. Van Nostrand, Inc., 1950), pp. 276-281; Oliver Read, The Record- 
ing = Reproduction of Sound (New York: Howard W. Sams & Co., 1952), 
pp. 284-314. 

yw as Olson, Musical Engineering (New York: McGraw Hill, 1952), 
pp. 292-310. 

12Rudy Bretz, Techniques of Television Production (New York: McGraw 
Hill, 1953), pp. 386-387. 

18Rudolph Arnheim, Radio (London: Faber & Faber, 1936). This is an 
old book packed with ideas still in the future. 

14W, B. Snow, “Basic Principles of Stereophonic Sound,” Journal of the 
Society of Motion Picture and Television Engineers, (November, 1953), pe 
567-589; Ross Snyder, “History & Development of Stereophonic Sound Re- 
Tn Journal of the Audio Engineering Society, (April, 1953), pp. 
176-179. 

15Burt Hines, “F.M. Multiplexing, A New Approach to Stereophonic 
Sound,” Radio and Television News, (November, 1955), pp. 55-57 & ff.; 
Society of Motion Picture and Television Engineers, “Developments in Stereo- 
phony,” Journal of the Society of Motion Picture @ Television Engineers, 
(Part II of September, 1953). 
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Like sound light may be controlled at its source, by its 
surround, and in its transduction and reproduction. The 
control of light at its source may be effected by variations in 
the size, number, power, and type of lamp. The lamp 
housing may be designed to provide spotted light, flood- 
light, or variability between these extremes. 


Lenses placed before the lamp may give maximum 
intensity at the center of the lighted area, or may be of the 
Fresnel variety thus giving even light thoughout the lighted 
area. The lamp may be mounted on a track within the 
housing and moved toward or away from a reflector in such 
a way as to vary the size of the area lighted. Shades, 
“barn doors”, may be mounted on the housing and adjusted 
to prevent light from falling upon selected areas of the set. 
Further control of direction and intensity is commonly 
realized by adjusting the distance from the light to the 
lighted object. Intensity will then vary inversely as the 
square of the distance.” 


Control of light quality is a function of all the above 


factors plus aesthetic judgment. Compromises may range 
from the hard light of a neo-realistic street scene at noon to 
the soft light of a romantic close-up.“ In any case, how- 
ever, the specialist must know what each light is doing. 
Realization of a preconceived result requires precise con- 
trol of each light. Each light lights a single area and the 
combination lights the set.”* 

Between the set and the photosensitive tube of the tele- 
vision camera stands the lens and its controllable light 


16Charles W. Handley, “History of Motion Picture Studio Lighting,” 
Journal of the Society of Motion Picture & Television Engineers, (October, 
1954), pp. 129-133. Extensive bibliography of earlier papers. 

17Nathaniel Pousette-Dart (ed.), Art Directing (New York: Hastings 
House, Publishers, 1957). 

18William R. Ahern, “Television Lighting Routines,” Journal of the Society 
of Motion Picture & Television Engineers, (March, 1954), pp. 189-198; 
William R. McCown, “Monochrome TV Lighting Survey and Report,” Jour- 
nal of the Society of Motion Picture @ Television Engineers, (July, 1956), 
pp. 382-384; Gerald F. Rester, “Color TV Lighting Survey and Report,” 
Journal of the Society of Motion Picture & Television Engineers, (July, 1956), 
pp. 384-386; David Thayer, “Techniques of TV Lighting,” Journal of the 
Society of Motion Picture and Television Engineers, (April, 1957), pp. 212-216. 
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transmission, focal length, and field and focus limits. These 
interacting variables may in turn be used to extend the 
space and light controls described above.” 


From the total image projected upon the photosensi- 
tive surface of the camera tube a framed selection is made. 
The control of this selection by manipulation of lens varia- 
bles and camera movement constitute one of the basic 
elements of television (and film) as an art.” 


In general the electronic system between the camera 
and the monitor is controlled to preserve as accurately as 
possible the characteristics of the original image. These 
instantaneous editorial control of the sequence of these 
images by switching or fading from one image source to 
another is the very essence of television as a medium.” 
Preservation of the sequence on film or magnetic tape in- 
troduces possibilities for further editorial control plus con- 
trol over time.” 


This paper has proposed the thesis that control of space, 
sound, and light is a concept central to the technical bases 
of broadcast production. Space may be efficiently con- 
trolled providing basic planning is unified and comprehen- 
sive. Sound may be efficiently controlled providing each 
element in the sound production chain is considered. Light 
may be efficiently controlled by meticulous attention to the 
purpose of each light, to the characteristic and limitations 
of the camera, and to the imaginative exercise of editorial 


19Bretz op. cit., pp. 57-86. 

20Rudolph Arnheim, Film as an Art (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1957); A. G. Jensen, “The Evolution of Modern Television,” Journal 
of ~ hea of Motion Picture @ Television Engineers, (November, 1954), 
pp. 174-188. 

21H. R. Lubke, “Effect of Time Element in Television Program = 
tions,” Journal of the Society of Motion Picture &@ Television Engineers, (June, 
1947), pp. 543-547. 

22Albert Abramson, “A Short History of Television Recording,” Journal 
of the Society of Motion Picture &@ Television Engineers, (February, 1955), 
pp. 72-76; Norman Crowhurst, “Single-Groove Stereo Discs,” Radio Elec- 
tronics, (January, 1958), pp. 54-58; Charles Ginsburg, “The Am Video 
Tape Recorder—Modulation System—Rotary Head Switching,” Journal of 
~ — of Motion Picture @ Television Engineers, (April, 1957), pp. 
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selection. Control as a concept in broadcast production 
may thus be used as a central and unifying guide to valu- 
able economic and artistic innovation otherwise unlikely. 


Stuart Cooney is a doctoral candidate at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and assistant to the Editor 
of the Journal. He is currently associated with the 
System Development Corporation, Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia. 
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VIDEOTAPE—PROGRESS REPORT 


The new magnetic tape, called “Scotch” brand video 
recording tape Number 179, developed by Minnesota Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Company, has a useful life of more 
than 200 playbacks on the present Ampex machines. The 
new tape can be electronically erased and new program 
material recorded on it. The tape comes in a roll two 
inches wide and 4800 feet long, selling for $306... . 
Standard tape reels are 122 inches in diameter and can 
record up to 64 minutes of both picture and sound. 


Production of tape is being solved slowly. Out of an 
early production run sufficient to yield 100 rolls of video 
tape, the 3M factory immediately rejected eighty as having 
physical imperfections which they were able to detect. Of 
the remaining twenty which were submitted to the net- 
works, only three proved to be satisfactory. 


You must be able to pack about ten times as much 
information on the tape in video recording as in sound re- 
cording. in video recording, imperfections in the tape as 
small as .00003 (thirty millionths) of an inch will result 
in signal drop outs (momentary signal losses which appear 
as small, white—in some cases black or grey—dots, or 
“pips” on the television screen). 


—Telefilm Magazine, November-December, 1957, 2:31. 





THE UNDEFINED MEASURE OF STATION 
PERFORMANCE 


by Leon C. FLETCHER 


Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary defines a yardstick as: 
“a rule, test, criterion, or standard, by which something 
intangible is measured.” 


It has been noted innumerable times that broadcasters 
have an obligation to their listeners and viewers to present 
programs of educational, news, and religious content—to 
serve the public interest. But certainly in the case of tele- 
vision, no yardstick exists to determine the degree to which 
stations ar meeting or failing to meet this obligation. 


The broad policies for determining public service stand- 
ards are the responsibility of the Federal Communications 
Commission. That agency’s major expression of its philoso- 
phy regarding programming is in a booklet entitled Public 
Service Responsibility of Broadcast Licensee," popularly 
referred to as the “Blue Book” because of its blue cover. 
Although published in 1946, the “Blue Book” “has not been 
repudiated by subsequent commissioners and presumably 
still reflects Commission thinking in the main.” 


In it the F.C.C. emphasized the need for television sta- 
tions to present a “balanced” or “well-rounded” schedule of 
programs. This would include, it indicated, (1) sustaining 
programs, (2) local live programs, and (3) discussions of 
public issues. The presentation of sustaining programs was 
emphasized. 


Although citing many examples of flagrant abuses of 
broadcasting in the public interest, the “Blue Book” fails to 
stipulate exactly what should be considered good practice 
in programming. 


1Federal Communications Commission. Public Service Responsibility of 
aga Licensees. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1946. 

Pp. 

2Head, Sydney W. Broadcasting in America. Boston: Riverside Press, 
1956. 502 pp. 
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In a somewhat more specific vein the National Associa- 
tion of Radio and Television Broadcasters have recom- 
mended a number of program practices as a guide for all 
television broadcasters in the form of the Television Code, 
which became effective March 1, 1952, and was revised 
June 21, 1956. 


In a section entitled “Advancement of Education and 
Culture,” the Television Code states: 


“1. Commercial television provides a valuable means of 
augmenting the educational and cultural influences of schools, 
institutions of higher learning, the home, the church, museums, 
foundations, and other institutions devoted to education and 
culture. 


2. It is the responsibility of a television broadcaster to call 
upon such institutions for counsel and cooperation and to work 
with them on the best methods of presenting educational and 
cultural materials by television. It is further the responsibility 
of stations, networks, advertising agencies and sponsors con- 
sciously to seek opportunities for introducing into telecasts factual 
materials which will aid in the enlightenment of the American 
public. 


3. Education in television may be taken to mean that process 
by which the individual is brought toward informed adjustment 
to his society. Television is also responsible for the presentation 
of overtly instructional and cultural programs, scheduled so as to 
reach the viewers who are naturally drawn to such programs, and 
produced so as to attract the largest possible audience. 


4. In furthering this realization, the television broadcaster: 


a. Should be thoroughly conversant with the educational 
and cultural need and desires of the community 
served. 


. Should affirmatively seek out responsible and account- 
able educational and cultural institutions of the com- 
munity with a view toward providing opportunities 
for the instruction and enlightenment of the viewers. 

c. Should provide for reasonable experimentation in the 
development of programs specifically directed to the 
advancement of the community’s culture and educa- 
tion.” 


8Television Code. Washington, D.C.: National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters, 1952. 12 pp. 
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Concerning the telecasting of news programs, the Code 
states, “ television station’s news should be adequate and 
well-balanced.” 


Regarding religious programs, the code stipulates: 


“It is the responsibility of a television broadcaster to make 
available to the community as part of a well-balanced program 
schedule adequate opportunity for religious presentations.”® 


The broadcasting industry then, has gone a step further 
than the Federal Communications Commission in amplify- 
ing the public service responsibility; but logically stopped 
short of a truly definitive yardstick with which individual 
broadcasters might be judged. It has been left to the indi- 
vidual station or network to set its own standards of per- 
formance, for the most part. 


In a master’s thesis entitled, “A Survey of the Concepts 
of Television Programming in the Public Interest, Con- 
venience and Necessity,” Edward L. Nupoli attempted to 
correlate the various public service concepts and to give 
them some unity and form. But the very nature of the sub- 


ject, expressed and interpreted by so diverse organizations, 
made specific statements of performance or standards im- 
possible to define, and led Mr. Nupoli to conclude: 
“Telecasters are aware of programming in the public interest, 
convenience and necessity. ‘Telecasters are sincere generally in 
their attempt to find this nebulous goal. . . . But, being nebu- 
lous, the researcher found it difficult to state policies specifically.’*® 


How well is television measuring up to these extremely 
nebulous yardsticks? 


To find out, each individual program broadcast during 
an entire week by all of the thirty-one television stations 
serving California viewers was studied.’ The stations in- 
cluded the twenty-nine regular commercial stations actually 


4] bid. 

5] bid. 

®Nupoli, Edward Louis. “A Survey of the Concepts of Television Program- 
ming in the Public Interest, Convenience and Necessity.” Unpublished 
Master’s thesis, The University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 1954. 

7Fletcher, Leon C. “An Investigation of the Extent of Educational Pro- 
gramming Available to the Television Viewers in California.” Unpublished 
Master’s thesis, The University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 1957. 
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located within California, plus station XETV, licensed in 
Tijuana, Mexico, but having studios and approximately 
two-thirds of its audience in California, and station 
KQED, the educational station in San Francisco. All of 
the programs aired during the week were placed in one 
(only) of the following four classifications; (1) educa- 
tional; (2) news (including weather programs) ; (3) reli- 
gious; and (4) entertainment. 


Programs were placed into one of these classifications on 
the basis of the presentation’s apparent actual contentual 
effect on the audience. To illustrate, “Navy Log,” a pro- 
gram of dramatic stories of naval experiences based upon 
facts, was classified as entertainment, although often much 
educational material concerning naval operations was in- 
cluded. However, it was considered that the major appar- 
ent actual effect of the content of the program on the audi- 
ence was to entertain (through excitement and escape). 
On the other hand, “Victory at Sea,” a program consisting 
primarily of combat film clips of naval engagements, al- 
though it included much exciting material, was judged to 
have as its major apparent contentual effect on the viewer 
that of educating him about naval history. The broadcast 
week of July 7 through 13, 1956, was selected as the period 
to be studied because review of other weeks indicated that 
that was a typical broadcast period without an undue num- 
ber of “special” telecasts. 


Although some program changes have occurred since 
the study was made, there is evidence that in general the 
figures to be presented are still accurate indications. Fur- 
ther, more than just the precise percentages or the exact 
hour totals, it is the revelation of the trends, the suggestions 
of the techniques, and the indications for additional study 
and developments which all have continuing significance. 


Programming Available to Television Viewers in California 


1. The thirty-one television stations serving California 
viewers offered 6.1 per cent of their programming as educa- 
tional. 
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2. An average of 5 hours and 25 minutes per station of 
educational programming was telecast during the week 
studied. 


3. Less than one-third of the stations presented as much 
educational programming during the week as the equivalent 
of one hour per day. 


4. One-third of the stations presented less than the 
equivalent of one half-hour of educational programming 
daily. 

5. In nearly one-half of the thirteen population centers 
in California served by television, less than the equivalent 


of one hour daily of educational programming was avail- 
able. 


6. A total of 144 different educational programs were 
telecast during the week. 


7. The educational station in San Francisco aired twen- 
ty-seven of these programs, or 18.8 per cent of all such pro- 
grams. 


8. The thirty commercial stations serving Californians 
presented 117 different educational programs, or 81.2 per 
cent of all such programs. 


9. Nearly one-half of the educational programs were 
on social science subjects. 


10. More than one-half of the total hours of educational 
programming was composed of but twenty-seven different 
programs (re-telecast by several different stations). 


11. One-third of all educational programming by the 
commercial stations in California was aired on Sunday of 


the week studied. 


12. About two-thirds of the educational programming 
was offered about equally on each of the days of the week 
other than Sunday. 


13. The stations telecast educational programs at all 
hours of the day from eight in the morning until twelve 
midnight during the week. 
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14, The greatest percentage of the educational pro- 
gramming was aired during afternoon hours. 


15. News and weather programs represented 4.0 per 
cent of the total programming for the week. 


16. Eight of the thirty-one stations aired the equivalent 
of less than 15 minutes of news and weather programs per 
day. 


17. Religious programming represented 2.2 per cent of 
the total programming for the week. 


18. Fourteen of the thirty-one stations aired the equiva- 
lent of less than 15 minutes of religious programs per day. 


19. Entertainment programming represented 87.7 per 
cent of all telecasting during the week. 


20. A total of 2,842 hours of programming, or an aver- 
age of 91 hours and 41 minutes per station, was aired for 
California viewers during the week studied. 


A review of the findings of the study, it is believed, 
clearly indicates that in general the television stations serv- 
ing California viewers during the week studied certainly 
could not be considered as a group to be negligent in fulfill- 
ing their nebulous obligations to telecast in the public in- 
terest. 


Individually, some stations are doing a good job. 


Other stations, some offering practically no educational 
programming, meager news and weather reporting, or lim- 
ited religious programming, certainly seem to be failing in 
their obligations to serve public interests. 


All of these stations—both the strong and the weak—were 
identified in the basic study. 


But, is it fair for an objective researcher, a conscientious 
industrial association, or even a sincere federal agency, to 
single out individual stations which might be considered 
dilatory in measuring up to such an elastic yardstick as now 
exists? 
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Review again the vagueness of the attempts to specify 
the broadcasters’ responsibilities in this area. Where is the 
mark to be made? Where is the weight to be considered 
acceptable? Where is the score to be regarded as com- 
mendable? Where is the line below which censure is 
dictated? 


Today, in telecasting, there is no mark, for there is no 
realistic yardstick. 


Leon C. Fletcher is instructor of broadcasting at Taft 
College, Taft, California. 





LAW of broadcasting 


THE BASIS OF LIABILITY FOR BROADCASTING 
DEFAMATORY REMARKS 


by Smney A. DiamMonp 





A New York State court recently was faced with the 
novel question of whether extemporaneous defamatory re- 
marks interpolated by a performer into a live television 
broadcast should be classified as libel or slander. In con- 
cluding that libel was the proper category, this case invites 
a re-examination of the entire basis of liability for the broad- 
casting of defamatory matter. 


Traditionally, written defamation is classified as libel, 
while spoken defamation constitutes slander. The develop- 
ment of radio broadcasting cast doubt on the continued 
validity of this classical distinction. If a defamatory story 
in a newspaper is libel, should it be possible to treat the 
same story in the form of a radio broadcast as slander? 
More recently, television has made the distinction appear 
even more artificial, particularly because it is settled judi- 
cial doctrine that a defamatory motion picture is libel 
rather than slander. 


The technical legal distinction between the two forms 
of defamation has an important practical significance. 
Stated broadly, it is easier to establish a case of libel than 
a case of slander. The difference lies in the degree of proof 
that is required in order to sustain an action for damages. 
In most cases, defamation causes injury only to a person’s 
reputation, and that kind of damage obviously cannot be 
proved in dollars and cents. The law recognizes this diffi- 
culty by establishing categories of defamatory statements 
sufficiently serious so that damage will be presumed to 
have occurred even though no specific amount can be cal- 
culated. In these cases, known as libel and slander per se, 
the jury is permitted to award “general” damages, which 
sometimes are substantial, in addition to any “special” 
damages for actual pecuniary loss that may be proved in 
detail. If the particular case is not in the per se category, 


40 
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however, the plaintiff loses completely unless he is able to 
establish “special’’ damages. 


The reason the distinction between libel and slander 
is important is that libel per se covers a broader field than 
slander per se. Standards vary somewhat from state to 
state, but, generally speaking, libel per se is a statement 
that tends to expose the plaintiff to public hatred, ridicule 
or contempt. Slander per se is a statement that tends to 
injure the plaintiff in his business or profession, or charges 
the commission of a crime, affliction with a loathsome dis- 
ease, or (in the case of a female plaintiff only) lack of 
chastity. In other words, defamatory language that will 
support a per se case if classified as libel may not be serious 
enough to support a per se case if classified as slander. 
Putting a broadcast into the category of libel rather than 
slander, therefore, may make the difference between win- 
ning a lawsuit (even though the verdict may be only the 
traditional six cents for hurt feelings) and being thrown 
out of court altogether. 


In some states, this problem of classification has been 
dealt with by the legislature. For example, statutes in 
Oregon and Washington define defamation by radio as 
libel, while statutes in California and Illinois define it as 
slander. In most other states, the question is left to inter- 
pretation by the courts, and very few cases have been 
decided on the subject. One point on which there is a 
fair degree of agreement is that defamatory remarks read 
from a script and broadcast by radio constitute libel rather 
than slander. As noted above, New York now has classi- 
fied a defamatory “ad lib” on a television broadcast as 
libel, also. 


Various explanations have been advanced to justify the 
distinction between libel and slander. A written or printed 
statement is in permanent form and can be disseminated 
easily. Also, it takes deliberation to write something down 
and this tends to support treating it as a more serious type 
of offense. An oral statement, on the other hand, is 
ephemeral. In addition, it may be made in an angry mo- 
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ment without careful consideration. These views justify 
on policy grounds the stricter requirements for recovery in 
a slander case. 


The fundamental task of the New York judge in the 
recent television case was to determine whether he was 
bound by the force of legal precedent to decide the issue 
solely from the standpoint of whether the words were 
spoken or written. He demonstrated by historical analysis 
that the underlying basis of the distinction between libel 
and slander was their relative degree of capacity for harm. 
The question of form was purely incidental; when the dis- 
tinction first came into the law centuries ago, mass media 
of communication were unknown and only a writing was 
capable of wide distribution. But the capacity for harm 
of a radio or television broadcast obviously is far greater 
than that of a normal conversation or even a speech in a 
large auditorium. It would be artificial, therefore, to make 
the question of whether defamation by broadcast is prop- 
erly classified as libel or slander depend on whether or not 
the words were ever reduced to writing. The distinction 
of permanence in form is irrelevant from the standpoint 
of the ultimate distribution of the defamatory remarks. 
This was the basis upon which the New York State court 
concluded that defamation by television, even though the 
words were spoken extemporaneously, constitutes libel 
rather than slander. 


The first case on the point, therefore, has decided that 
the invention of television created a new form of libel 
rather than a new form of slander. The same reasoning 
would lead to the conclusion that radio broadcasts also are 
libel rather than slander, without regard to the question 
of whether or not the defamatory remarks are read from 
a script. Although the recent New York decision was by 
a single judge at the trial level, its basic approach was fore- 
shadowed by the concurring opinion of a judge of New 
York’s highest court in an earlier case involving radio. 
While it is possible that other and higher courts may yet 
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reach a different conclusion, the opinion in the New York 
television case appears to represent the modern trend, and 
it is expected to have considerable influence as a precedent. 


Sidney A. Diamond is a member of the New York 
and District of Columbia Bars. He is a member of the 
New York City law firm of Kaye, Scholer, Fierman & 
Hays and a contributing editor to ADVERTISING 
AGENCY. 








RESEARCH in broadcasting 


ATTITUDE OF IOWANS TOWARDS 
RADIO MUSIC* 


by F. L. Waan 
Kansas State College 


With music making up a large percentage of present 
day radio programming, the question of who likes and 
who dislikes different types of music is very important. In 
past years the Iowa Survey asked adults about the types 
of music “liked best.” The 1957 Iowa Survey went deeper 
into this subject. 


Each of the 9,112 adults interviewed in a radio- 
equipped home was asked two questions concerning his 
likes and dislikes of different types of music programs. Each 
was handed a card on which 14 different types of music 
programs were listed, together with typical titles or names 
of musicians to help identify the music type. Five sets of 
cards were used, with order of appearance on the card 
altered so that position on the card would not affect the 
results, each card being used for one fifth of the interviews. 
An identical list was sent to 753 high school boys and girls 
in 40 Iowa high schools chosen at random. 


Each person interviewed, and each high school student, 
was asked the following two questions: 

“Of the fourteen types of MUSIC programs on RADIO listed 

below, which FOUR types do you like best?” 

“Do you DISLIKE or hate ANY of these types ENOUGH that 

when you hear them on radio you want to either tune in an- 

other program or turn the radio off? If so, which ones?” 

The second question was asked by the 1957 survey in 
an attempt to determine what happens when a music pro- 
gram is tuned in by a person who does not select that music 
type as one of the “best liked.” Do the majority turn to 
another station, or do most continue to listen, even though 
the program is not one of the “best liked?” 


The fourteen program types and illustrative titles or 
musicians are listed below: 





*Advance Release from The Iowa Radio Audience Survey of 1957. 
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CLASSICAL—As played by N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra. 

CONCERT—As played by Boston “Pops” Orchestra or the Tele- 
phone Hour. 

SHOW TUNES & MUSICAL COMEDY—“Oklahoma,” “Guys 
and Dolls,” “Carousel,” “The King and I,” “Red Mill,” etc. 

BARBERSHOP QUARTETTES—Songs like “Old Mill Stream,” 
“Sweet Adeline,” etc. 

HYMNS & SPIRITUALS—Like “Rock of Ages,” “Swing Low,” 
or “Old Rugged Cross.” 

WALTZES AND “SWEET” MUSIC—As played by Guy Lom- 
bardo, Wayne King, Lawrence Welk. 

OLD FAMILIAR SONGS—Like “Alexander’s Ragtime Band,” 
“Moonlight Bay,” etc. 

BAND MUSIC—As “Stars & Stripes Forever,” “Washington 
Post,” “El Capitan,” etc. 

HAWAIIAN—“Song of the Islands,” “Hawaiian War Chant,” 
“Sweet Leilani”—as played by Lanny McIntyre and others. 

LATIN-AMERICAN—Rhumbas, tangos, etc., of the type played 
by Xavier Cugat, Noro Morales, Perez Prado and others. 

WESTERN & COUNTRY-—Cowboy and country songs, square 
dances, etc. 

CURRENT POPULAR MUSIC—“Rocka Bye Your Baby,” “It 
Only Hurts a Little While,” “Wayward Wind,” “True 
Love,” “There I’ve Said It Again,” etc. 

SWING OR JAZZ—Dixieland, “bop,” progressive jazz, and 
swing, as played by Count Basie, Dizzy Gillespie, Stan Ken- 
ton, Duke Ellington. 

ROCK AND ROLL, RHYTHM AND BLUES—As played by 
Bill Haley, Fats Domino, Elvis Presley, Clyde McPhatter, 
and others. 


Little General Tendency to Tune Out Music Programs 
—The average adult questioned named only one type of 
program as disliked so much that it would be tuned out. 
However, teen-aged high school students average approxi- 
mately three and a half program types each. Further, 
nearly all of the boys and girls named one or more program 
types as disliked enough to be tuned out, whereas one-fourth 
of the adult women and one-third of the adult men said that 
no type of music was disliked enough to make them want 
to retune the set. 


The following table analyzes those who found no type 
of music so distasteful that it would be tuned out. Percent- 
ages in each case are based on all questioned in that classi- 
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fication, and represent the portion of those questioned who 
said that no music type was disliked enough to be tuned 
out when heard. 


Percentage of Listeners Who Disliked No Type of Music Enough 
To Tune It Out 
(Percentages based on all questioned in each classification) 
“No type of music is so bad that 
I want to retune the set:” WOMEN MEN 
ALL ADULTS 29% 33% 
ALL TEEN-AGERS* 6 9 
Adults living in: 
Urban homes 32 35 
Village homes 26 28 
Farm homes 25 33 
Teen-agers living in: 
Urban homes 6 10 
Farm homes 8 8 
Those aged: 
13 to 18 years 6 9 
19 to 30 years 33 32 
31 to 45 years 29 33 
46 to 60 years 22 31 
Over 60 years 31 35 
Adults who had: 
Attended college 27 33 
High school, not college 28 30 
Attended grade school only 30 38 


*Unweighted for urban and rural balance. 


Attitude Toward Music Types on Radio—The follow- 
ing table analyzes replies to the two music questions on a 
basis of sex of adults and high school students. The left- 
hand column reports the percentage of all questioned nam- 
ing each program type as one of “the four best liked.” The 
right-hand column reports the percentage of all questioned 
naming each program type as disliked enough to make 
them want to retune the set. The middle column reports 
the percentage who neither like or dislike the program type 
enough to name it in answer to either of the questions. 
Horizontal lines total 100 per cent. 


The table suggests that more adults will listen to every 
one of the program types than will tune it out, but that a 
majority of high school boys and girls will tune out classi- 
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cal and concert music. However, greater percentages of 
adults will tune out Rock & Roll, and classical music than 
will name it among the “best liked.” And more adult 
women will tune out Swing or Jazz than name it as one of 
the “best liked.” For six of the types high school girls, and 
for seven of the types high school boys will retune the set 
more often than select the type as a “best liked.” 


Listeners’ Attitude Towards Music Types on Radio 
(Percentages based on all questioned in each classification, horizontal lines 
totaling 100 per cent)* 

THIS TYPE OF MUSIC IS: 


A Non-Favorite Dislike— 
Favorite But Listen Tune It Out 





WOMEN, over 19: 
Waltzes and “Sweet” Music 60% 39% 1% 
Current Popular Music 51 48 
Old Familiar Songs 41 59 
Hymnes & Spirituals 37 62 
Military Band Music 32 67 


Western and Country Music 30 61 
Show Tunes & Musical Comedy 73 
Rock & Roll, Rhythm & Blues 55 
Barbershop Quartettes 80 
Hawaiian Music 79 


Classical Music 64 
Concert Music 76 
Swing or Jazz 76 
Latin-American Music 88 


MEN, over 19: 
Waltzes and “Sweet” Music 42% 
Old Familiar Songs 56 
Current Popular Music 56 
Western and Country Music 53 
Military Band Music 66 
Hymns & Spirituals 71 
Barbershop Quartettes 72 
Show Tunes & Musical Comedy 76 
Hawaiian Music 80 
Rock & Roll, Rhythm & Blues 49 
Swing or Jazz 75 
Classical Music 65 
Concert Music 77 
Latin-American Music 88 


*Where “0” is shown, less than one-half of one per cent named. 
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Listeners’ Attitude Towards Music Types on Radio 
(Percentages based on all questioned in each classification, horizontal lines 
totalling 100 per cent) * 

THIS TYPE OF MUSIC IS: 


A Non-Favorite Dislike— 
Favorite But Listen Tune It Out 





GIRLS, 13 to 19: 
Current Popular Music 90% 8% 2% 
Rock & Roll, Rhythm & Blues 78 15 7 
Show Tunes & Musical Comedy 37 50 12 
Swing or Jazz 51 13 
Waltzes and “Sweet” Music 45 13 


Western and Country Music 29 44 
Hymns & Spirituals 63 16 
Old Familiar Songs 69 13 
Latin-American Music 58 28 
Hawaiian Music 72 15 


Concert Music 42 48 
Military Band Music 68 23 
Classical Music 33 58 
Barbershop Quartettes 57 40 


BOYS, 13 to 19: 
Current Popular Music 11% 3% 
Rock & Roll, Rhythm & Blues 11 5 
Swing or Jazz 38 10 
Waltzes and “Sweet” Music 55 15 
Western and Country Music 28 44 


Show Tunes & Musical Comedy 57 18 
Latin-American Music 54 29 
Old Familiar Songs 72 13 
Military Band Music 61 24 
Hawaiian Music 70 17 
Hymns & Spirituals 64 23 
Classical Music 30 62 
Barbershop Quartettes 58 34 
Concert Music 42 53 


*Where “0” is shown, less than one-half of one per cent named. 


Effect of Age of Listener on Attitude Towards Radio 
Music—The following two tables analyze replies to the two 
music questions from the standpoint of age of respondent. 
The first table reports percentages selecting each type of 
music as one of the four “best liked”; the second table re- 
ports percentages selecting each type of music as one so 
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disliked that listener wishes to tune it out. Percentages in 
each case are based on all questioned in the age bracket. 


The tables suggest that age is tremendously important 
in determining whether listeners will tune for a given pro- 
gram, put up with it if the set happens to be tuned to the 
station when the music program begins, or tune out the 
program because the music is disliked. No single type of 
music is liked or disliked equally by all age groups. 


Best Liked Radio Music Programs—By Age of Listener 
(Percentages based on all questioned in each age group, being the per cent 
naming each of the types as one of the four “best liked”) 


PER CENT NAMING TYPE, 
WHEN AGE WAS: 


13-18 19-30 31-45 46-60 Ov-60 





WOMEN AND GIRLS: 
Current Popular Music 90% 68% 59% 41% 26% 
Rock & Roll, Rhythm & Blues 78 35 22 12 5 
Show Tunes & Musical Comedy 37 35 29 22 13 
Swing or Jazz 36 26 16 8 4 
Waltzes and “Sweet” Music 32 58 61 63 54 


Western and Country Music 27 35 32 29 22 
Hymns & Spirituals 21 22 33 44 53 
Old Familiar Songs 18 29 37 48 53 
Latin-American Music 14 9 7 4 2 
Hawaiian Music 13 12 18 23 21 


Concert Music 10 13 15 17 18 
Military Band Music 9 20 28 37 45 
Classical Music 9 18 18 18 18 
Barbershop Quartettes 3 13 17 23 26 


MEN AND BOYS: 
Current Popular Music 68% 51% 33% 25% 
Rock & Roll, Rhythm & Blues 84 35 19 11 5 
Swing or Jazz 52 34 19 11 3 
Waltzes or “Sweet” Music 30 44 61 59 55 
Western and Country Music 28 41 44 40 33 


Show Tunes & Musical Comedy 25 32 26 19 15 
Latin-American Music 17 10 8 3 2 
Old Familiar Songs 15 28 40 50 52 
Military Band Music 15 24 30 38 38 
Hawaiian Music 13 16 16 19 20 


Hymns & Spirituals 13 14 23 33 42 
Classical Music 8 18 13 13 13 
Barbershop Quartettes 8 15 24 28 31 
Concert Music 5 15 10 14 16 
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Disliked Radio Music Programs—By Age of Listener 


(Percentages based on all questioned in each age group, being per cent nam- 
ing each program as one disliked so much listener wants to tune it out)* 


PER CENT NAMING TYPE, 
WHEN AGE WAS: 


13-18 19-30 31-45 46-60 Ov-60 





WOMEN AND GIRLS: 
Classical Music 58% 26% 20% 14% 
Concert Music 48 12 10 
Western and Country Music 44 11 11 
Barbershop Quartettes 40 2 
Latin-American Music 28 


Military Band Music 23 
Hymns & Spirituals 16 
Hawaiian Music 15 
Swing or Jazz 13 
Waltzes and “Sweet” Music 15 
Old Familiar Songs 13 
Show Tunes & Musical Comedy 12 
Rock & Roll, Rhythm & Blues 7 
Current Popular Music 2 


MEN AND BOYS: 
Classical Music 24% 19% 11% 
Concert Music 53 13 
Western and Country Music 44 
Barbershop Quartettes 34 
Latin-American Music 29 


Military Band Music 24 
Hymns & Spirituals 23 
Show Tunes & Musical Comedy 18 
Hawaiian Music 17 
Walzes and “Sweet Music” 15 
Old Familiar Songs 13 
Swing or Jazz 10 
Rock & Roll, Rhythm & Blues 5 
Current Popular Music 3 
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*Where “0” is shown, less than one-half of one per cent named. 


Attitudes Towards Radio Music by Place of Residence— 
The following two tables analyze replies to the two music 
questions from the standpoint of place of residence of re- 
spondents. The first table analyzes replies from adults; the 
second table replies from high school aged boys and girls. 
The left half of each table reports percentages selecting the 
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program type as one of the four “best liked”; the right- 
hand half of each table reports percentages naming each 
program type as one so much disliked respondent wishes to 
tune it out. Percentages in each case are based on all ques- 
tioned in each classification. 


Adult Attitude Towards Radio Music Programs—By Place of Residence 
(Percentages based on all questioned in each classification) * 


ONE OF FOUR DISLIKED, WILL 
BEST LIKED TUNE OUT 


Urban Village Farm Urban Village Farm 
1% 62% 1% 0% 
52 1 





WOMEN (Over 19): 
Waltzes and “Sweet” Music 59% 


6 
Current Popular Music 52 47 


Old Familiar Songs 39 44 43 
Show Tunes & Mus. Comedy 32 21 19 
Hymns & Spirituals 30 44 42 


1 

1 

0 

1 

1 
Military Band Music 27 36 35 1 
Western & Country Music 24 30 39 0 
Classical Music 23 14 12 5 
7 

8 

3 

2 

0 

6 
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Concert Music 20 14 10 
Rock & Roll, Rhythm & Blues 19 19 20 2 


Barbershop Quartettes 17 22 21 
Hawaiian Music 17 20 21 
Swing or Jazz 16 10 
Latin-American Music 7 4 


MEN (Over 19): 

Waltzes & “Sweet” Music 55% 59% 
Current Popular Music 46 38 

Old Familiar Songs 41 45 
Military Band Music 31 36 
Western & Country Music 30 38 52 


Show Tunes & Mus. Comedy 27 19 20 
Hymns & Spirituals 26 29 31 
Barbershop Quartettes 22 27 27 
Classical Music 20 14 8 
Concert Music 17 14 9 


Rock & Roll, Rhythm & Blues 16 14 18 33 
Hawaiian Music 15 19 20 1 
Latin-American Music 7 5 5 7 
Swing or Jazz 20 13 12 12 
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*Where “0” is shown, less than one-half of one per cent named. 
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The table suggests that place of residence has less influ- 
ence on liking or disliking radio music than does age of 
respondent. However, important differences in percentages 
naming show tunes, hymns, western, classical and concert 
music are found in the table for adults. ‘xe same basic 
differences exist with high school aged listeners, with major 
differences also found for swing and jazz music. 


Teenagers’ Attitude Towards Radio Music Programs—By Residence 
(Percentages based on all questioned in each classification) 


ONE OF FOUR DISLIKED, WILL 
BEST LIKED TUNE IT OUT 


Urban Farm Urban Farm 





GIRLS, 13 to 18: 
Current Popular Music 91% 88% 1% 3% 
Rock & Roll, Rhythm & Blues 81 72 6 9 
Show Tunes & Musical Comedy 42 23 10 19 
Swing or Jazz 40 24 12 18 
Waltzes and “Sweet” Music 30 37 13 13 


Western & Country Music 21 43 49 29 
Old Familiar Songs 19 18 14 9 
Hymns & Spirituals 15 40 18 9 
Latin-American Music 14 12 27 32 
Hawaiian Music 11 17 15 16 


Concert Music 11 7 47 53 
Classical Music 11 4 56 62 
Military Band Music 9 12 24 20 
Barbershop Quartettes 2 6 43 30 


BOYS, 13 to 18: 
Current Popular Music 87% 3% 2% 
Rock & Roll, Rhythm & Blues 82 88 5 5 
Swing or Jazz 55 43 8 15 
Show Tunes & Musical Comedy 26 22 17 19 
Waltzes & “Sweet” Music 28 37 15 14 


Western & Country Music 25 38 48 31 
Latin-American Music 19 11 27 34 
Old Familiar Songs 16 13 12 15 
Military Band Music 14 18 23 28 
Hymns & Spirituals 14 11 23 22 


Hawaiian Music 12 18 16 19 
Classical Music 10 2 58 76 
Concert Music 6 0 50 65 
Barbershop Quartettes 6 13 35 31 
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Effect of Formal Education on Attitude Towards Radio Music Programs 
(Percentages based on all questioned in each classification) * 


ONE OF FOUR DISLIKED, WILL 
BEST LIKED TUNE OUT 


Col- High Grades Col- High Grades 
lege School Only lege School Only 





WOMEN (Over 19): 
Waltzes & “Sweet” Music 61% 62% 56% 1% O0% 1% 
Current Popular Music 52 57 36 2 1 
Show Tunes & Mus. Com. 40 27 12 
Classical Music 36 16 10 
Concert Music 34 12 10 


Old Familiar Songs 33 40 50 
Military Band Music 30 29 38 
Hymns & Spirituals 28 35 49 
Swing or Jazz 17 16 7 
Barbershop Quartettes 16 19 22 


Western & Country Music 12 32 39 
Rock & Roll, Rhythm&Blues 12 23 17 
Hawaiian Music 10 26 
Latin-American Music 8 2 


MEN (Over 19): 
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Waltzes & “Sweet” Music 55% 56% 
Current Popular Music 51 4 28 
Old Familiar Songs 39 49 
Show Tunes & Mus. Com. 39 16 
Military Band Music 32 35 
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Classical Music 30 8 
Concert Music 27 9 
Hymns & Spirituals 22 35 
Barbershop Quartettes 22 27 
Swing or Jazz 21 8 


Western & Country Music 18 47 
Hawaiian Music 13 22 
Rock& Roll, Rhythm & Blues 11 13 
Latin-American Music 10 3 
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*Where “0” is shown, less than one-half of one per cent named. 
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Educational Background and Attitude Towards Radio 
Music—The preceding table analyzes replies to the two 
music questions from the standpoint of the amount of for- 
mal schooling had by the adults questioned. The left half 
of the table reports percentages selecting the program type 
as one of the four “best liked”; the right hand half of the 
table reports percentages naming each program type as one 
so much disliked respondent wishes to tune it out. Percent- 
ages in each case are based on all questioned in each classi- 
fication. 


The table suggests that formal schooling has some effect 
on liking for or dislike of classical music, concert music, 
current popular music, show tunes and musical comedy, 
hymns and spirituals, swing or jazz, western and Hawaiian 
music. 


Dr. F. L. Whan is professor of radio-TV at Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas. He has conducted 
the Kansas and Iowa Radio Audience Surveys annually 
since 1940. 





GRADUATE THESES AND DISSERTATIONS 
ON BROADCASTING: A TOPICAL INDEX 


Compiled especially for the Journal 
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conducted by Raymond Cheydleur 
(1950) and Robert J. Golter (1956). 
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GRADUATE THESES AND DISSERTATIONS 
ON BROADCASTING 


Complete in this issue of the Journal is published the 
most comprehensive listing of graduate theses and disserta- 
tions on broadcasting compiled to date. It represents the 
cumulative efforts of several persons. Major credit must 
go to Professor Raymond Cheydleur of Florida State Uni- 
versity and to Robert J. Golter, a graduate student at the 
University of Southern California. Cheydleur, while at 
Marshall College, conducted the original research which 
culminated in the publication of a mimeographed list cov- 
ering the years 1920-1950. Expansion of graduate work 
in radio and television in American colleges and universi- 
ties inspired Golter to bring the Cheydleur material up-to- 
date. In addition to duplicating the procedure followed 
by Cheydleur initially, Golter undertook to survey a variety 
of additional, published sources of theses information to 


supplement the data received as a result of mail question- 
naires sent to colleges and universities. 


The combined result was then carefully screened by 
graduate students of the University of Southern California 
under the direction of the Editor of the Journal to elimi- 
nate duplication and to restrict the listing to non-technical 
titles dealing specifically with radio and television broad- 
casting. The final product presented here consists of 1275 
different items. In spite of the exhaustive efforts on the 
part of the researchers and despite meticulous checking of 
data, the listing admittedly is incomplete. Full cooperation 
was not received from all schools queried. Even in the 
case of the schools which did reply to the 1950 and the 
1956 inquiries, information was frequently incomplete. 
Work completed in departments outside the usual scope of 
broadcasting interest may not have been reported. Studies, 
in areas such as communication, where thesis titles did not 
refer specifically to broadcasting, may likewise have been 
omitted. 
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The current list, however, represents the best efforts to 
date in such compilation. It is hoped that readers of the 
Journal will provide further information as to omissions 
or inaccuracies, and that the listing may be brought up to 
date annually. 


Arrangement is by subject with each title mentioned 
once only, under the heading that seems most appropriate. 
All titles refer to masters’ theses unless otherwise indicated. 


The Editor gratefully wishes to acknowledge the work 
of Stuart Cooney and Richard Tuber, doctoral candidates 
at the University of Southern California currently on the 
staff of the Systems Development Corporation, in cata- 
loguing and preparation of the list for publication; to ex- 
press appreciation to Professor Cheydleur for his coopera- 
tion in making his files available; and to Mr. Golter for his 
year-long task of collecting and compiling the original data. 


—Tue Eprror 


THESES AND DISSERTATIONS 
ON BROADCASTING 


Academic research 
Rodeman, Norbert, The development of academic research in radio and television for the 
first half of the ‘twentieth century, Northwestern University, 1951. .D.) 


Acting 
Challis, _ Harry, Twenty accents and dialects for radio and television, University of 
Michigan 1952. 


Compton, Joan Ree Acting soshgianes of Maurice Evans in the television production of 


Richard iI, Stanford University, " 

Hancock, Margaret M., A study of ~ methods of teaching the interpretation of radio con- 
tinuity, University of ’ Nebraska, \ 

——- Mary Alice, A ee study of acting techniques, stage and television, Penn- 

ania State Coll 195, 

Kike Bernard M. , ew handbook of ten foreign dialects for radio actors, University 
of { Michigan, 1953. 
rill, Rosemary, A comparative rong of the technique of acting in the theatre, films, and 
television, Catholic University, 1 

— Jay, Adaptation of stage acting principles to acting for television, University of Michi- 


Stewart, Donald Richard, Acting for radio, University of Michigan, 1948. 


Advertising: use & techniques 

Ahrendt, Richard Karl, The spphecbiiey of television as an advertising medium for the 
large local aes Ohio State University, 19 

Bartels, Robert The use of radio advertising ‘by retailers in Chicago, Illinois, North- 
western University 1996 

Berberich, C Rise and growth of radio advertising, New York University, 1939. 

Bevis, Joe, and John . Ames, A study of the influence of newspaper publicity on the identi- 
fication of r wd a Northwestern University, 1932. 

Brooks, Betty Be io advertising in Lubbock, Texas, Texas Technological College, 1943. 

Buzzard, Charles a Re yh of some promotional uses of television by the Boy Scouts 
of America, University of Southern California, 1955. 

Connelly, Leonard Williams, - economic survey of radio merchandising in the United States, 
University of South Dakota, 
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Crossman, Arthur Gordon, Televista . . . integrating the television commercial as part of 
the television play, University of Tulsa, 1952. 

Dean, saenes oward, Television as a retail advertising medium, University of Washing- 
ton, 

Fisk, George, Sager information channels, University of Ponugivanin, 1906 (Ph.D.) 

Forrest, Cc ‘Beonomi and technical aspects of sm retailer advertising, Ohio 
State. Uae mer 


Grossman, Audley Mitchell Pridvartioing by radio, Indiana University, 1929. 

Reeean, a C., The use of television as a local advertising medium, Indiana University, 

Hettinger, Herman S., The use of radio broadcasting as an advertising medium in the United 
States, University of Pennsylvania, 1933. (Ph.D.) 

Hurley, Daniel Burk, Reasons retail merchants in Topeka, Kansas, Cofece, for tgaeovtising or 
refusing to advertise via radio and via television, Kansas State Go 

Knowles, Betty Ruth, Use of television by the local advertiser, Ohio State ‘Gaiversiey, 1953. 

Lederman, Harvey S., A survey of the use of radio advertising by retailers of men’s clothing 
and furnishing Northwestern niversity 

—— uist, Jose oseph Wayne, An analysis 7 the ‘potentialities of television as an advertising 

ium, Indiana University, 9, 

Morray Leonard nard S., Techniques of television advertising and methods of their evaluation, 

ew York University, 1947. 

Oldham ‘saut William, Local sales problems of small market stations, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1 

Pearson, Carl Edward, A aries the use of television advertising by retail stores, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, 4 

Sanders, Charles Leo, Fr. roject in “organized” publicity using radio as the medium, State 
University of Iowa. 

Short, Don Mttrchandising through radio, Columbia Universi 1939. 

Spence, William spon, The problem o advertising in television, Columbia Universi , 1947. 

Stone, Jerome David, A comparative study of radio and television marketing metho . State 
University of Iowa. 

hea Se oe og A study of radio advertising in two Illinois towns, University of 

nois, 
Wagner, oe An analysis of television as an advertising medium in 1948, New York 
niversity, 1 

Young, John fameon, Radio time buying with emphasis at the local levei, Ohio State Uni- 

versity, 


Advertising: radio-TV commercials 


Abramson, Lucie Lee, Distraction as a measure of the recall value of radio advertisements, 
Tulane University, i948. 
len, Harry A - 4 of the recall effectiveness of six types of spot announcements, 
niversity of enver, 1 
i,“ les Edward, The sales effectiveness of television commercials, Ohio State University, 





DiSarro, John Themen, A study of selected problems of television commercials, University of 
Southern California, 1949. 
Filut oumee David, The effect of radio commercials on retention, University of Oregon, 1951. 
Gooder, G nn Gordon, An experimental study of the influence of ome 5 * hs of com- 
mene Bg | varying audience sizes on effectiveness of television commercials, University of 
Southern California, 1951. (Ph.D.) 
Teen, Jean Cecil, Radio commercial message sources and writers, hanialie of Illinois, 


Hawk, Francis Milton, A comparative study of listener reaction to the single and dialogue 
type of radio announcements as used in commercial advertising, State University of Iowa, 


Kirchner, J. R., Radio station break commercials at the station level, a comparison of theory 
versus ractice, University of Oklahoma, 1 

Logan, J. Daniel, A study of the effectiveness ‘of selected entertainment program commercial 
announcements on television, Syracuse University, 

a x eg Richard, The history of the radio commercial, University of Wisconsin, 1948. 

obins, Marj jorie Alice, y, study of emotional appeal in radio commercials designed for women 

wy oe niversity of Oklahoma, 1941. 

Rosen, David — An analysis of — television commercials, Temple University, 1950. 

Rue, James Joseph, An i ag study of the relative effectiveness of een pes of 
radio and television oquarann University of Southern California, 1954. Dt 

Sprinthall, Richard C., Some psychological factors in audience reaction to Nadia a 
Boston University, 1954. 

Torrance Ling Arvin, The television commercial, Ohio State University, 1952. 

Tucker, Duane E., Persuasion in radio commercials, University of Wisconsin, 1949. 


Advertising: sllesitunean 

Drake, Robert O., A survey of the effectiveness of retail advertising via television in the 
ae ” An 4 marketing area, January 1947-December 1, 1949, University of Southern Cali- 
ornia, 

Duncan, Gertrude I., The validity of health information gained through radio advertising, 

Temple a, "1943, (Ph.D.) “ 

Pays, enneth B., A study of opinions of animated advertising in TV, American University, 
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Hungerford, Curtis Randall, A survey of Los Angeles theater attendance of two motion pic- 
tures which were advertised on te evision, University of Southern California, 1955. 
a Zgmunt William, An analysis of television advertising research, Ohio State University, 


i ae Y oe Radio advertising; a study in consumer education, George Washington 

Universi 

Mindak, illiam fotos Measurin oe operas effectiveness from a communications point 
of view, ay iinois, 195. Ph.D.) 

Mindak, William qualitative analysis ps the opinions and attitudes of Champaign-Urbana 
retailers toward use of radio as a major advertising medium, University of Illinois, 1951. 

Orr, John Bou tl. Ill, Be ~~ of national television advertising on national radio adver- 


tising, 
, James Wontelt”’ s. Some effects of war on radio advertising, University of Washington, 


Purcell, John C. 
University “oS Utah 
ers, Peter W tion of television as an advertising medium in the city of Toledo, 
a = of F olde 


This’ do tate Universit 
Troeger, Doroth The influence of radio advertising on elementary school children, 
University of thern California, 1937. 
a Penetration of the ‘advertising message on television, Northwestern University, 


Walsh, William, The effectiveness of television as an advertising medium, University of Ari- 


A ers Le television and its influence on advertising and selling techniques, 





oom ny The attitudes of Columbus housewives toward television advertising, 


zona, 1950. 
Welch, Alfred C., Intelligence versus frequency of exposure as factors conditioning effective- 
ness of advertising by radio, University of Minnesota, 1935. 


Agricultural ~P on 
Arneson, wae ton, A meer of some programming practices of radio farm directors, 
Cn State gs 4 
rman, Robert Harry, U. 
Cay Pensylvania bute 
F Claude Co Conyer, An evaluation of radio programming to a predominantly rural area, 
West Texas State 19: 
en, Kenneth M., gricultural broadcasting by educational institutions, University of 
isconsin, 1931. 
Herman, An evaluation o A ed farm service in the west-north-central region of the 
U.S.A., University of Nebraska, 
Holmes, Noah Dorch, ne a wl media refs which Iowa farm operators obtain 
agricultural outlook information, Iowa State Coll 
King, Charles E., A case study of the evaluation r=) use of special television programs as an 
instructional aid in vocational a ulture, Michigan State University, 1955 (Ph.D.) 
M hy, Lillian A., The use of radio in 4-H Club work, George Washington University, 1940. 
Norford, Charles A. The use of radio, ye -~_ motion pictures in teaching vocational 
agriculture, P, Pen State University, 1950. (Ph.D 
Nowak, Thaddeus Francis, A ff, eparation of a series of. radio scripts on the at agricultural 
products vow within the United States of America, Boston University, 1952. 
ith, Wayne, An analysis of farm programs of two representative Iowa radio stations 
over a selected one-week period for each station, State University of Iowa, 
eeder, James T., Farm home television for extension workers, Michigan State University, 


of radio and radio techniques in vocational agriculture in Penn- 


Walker, James Robert, The use of newspapers and radio in the agricultural extension service, 
University of Idaho, 1944. 


Announcin 

Allen, Mi A =< of the comparison of network and local announcers’ voices, Louisiana 
State University 

Bain, Jack, Speech + el for radio announcing, University of South Dakota, 1947. 

Colson, Ted, The characteristic needs of the television announcer, University of Oklahoma, 


Crawford, Robert Prpoesithe of 165 selected words by Utah radio announcers, Uni- 
versity of Utah, 1981, h.D. 
arber, he ic rates of radio speakers, Ohio State University, 1938. 
Fenn, j mowed (Mrs. Bm ay , Radio diction, Louisiana State University, 1 
Fulton, udy in modes of oral style in radio broadcasting, University of Wis- 
consin, 1931. ( Ph.M. , 


Erwin, A study of the vocabulary of radio, University of Michigan, 1944. 


(Ph.D. 
Harley illiam Garner, Radio announcing as a gocation, University of Wisconsin, 1941. 
North, “Charles, A manual for the television s —s University of Hawaii 
a, Donna Dee, The composition and delivery of the radio address, University of Wis- 
soak, Kethettes qi A study of the relation of, certain types of voices to successful 
— Sroagoastee. University of Southern California, 1929. 
Skaggs, Herbert Victor, A study _of the value of s — training in preparation for a career 
in radio ganounemé, West Virginia University, 1 
Voelker, Charles Oop nias Tusribution in jormal American pronunciation—a study of the 
English of n= announcers, Ohio State University, 1943. 
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Weiss, Harold, Standards of American speech as reflected by radio announcers, University of 
Wisconsin, 1947. (Ph.D. 

Whitehead, Albe 
Wisconsin, 1930. 1950. (Ph. M : 

Williams, nh o) study of the influence of the react 
to rg — av radi io progrems, State University of Iowa, 1951. jee >) 

Zimmerman, Jane Do Radio pronunciation—a study of two-hundred educated non-pro- 
fessional radio speakers, ve, Denil University, 1943. (Ph.D.) 


Audience behavior: children & students 


Abbiatti, Edna M., Out-of-school radio-listening interests of sixth grade pupils, Boston Uni- 
versity, 

Antonio, Matthew, Radio listening habits of students attending the University of Illinois, 
University of Illinois, 1949. 

Bates, Ellen Elizabeth, A study of the radio program preferences of certain Walker County, 
Alabama — and their ponies, University of 194 

Berg, ] . x. study of the impact of television on school children, University of New 

exico 


Bowen, William, A study of the radio and television listening and viewing habits of a 
roup of we! State University students in the College of Arts and Sciences, Ohio State 
niversi 

Brennan, Se. Mary Sheila, A comparative analysis of the leisure a = radio interests and 

listening habits of 200 public school subjects, Fordham University, 1! 
Bryant, Edward Summary of television viewing habits of 3,283 students in the vicinity of 
Greater — » wer Universi 

Calvert, Gladstone D., A study o the radio listening experiences of the junior and senior 

high ‘school (= "of age Texas, University of Texas, 

Cheydleur, Raymond . he radio listening habits of Wisconsin high school students, Uni- 

versity of Wisconsin, 1 
Clark, Herbert A., A study of adolescent radio listening, Harvard ay , 1950. (Ed.D.) 
Clark, Weston R., Radio listening activities of children in Washington, D. :, George Wash- 
ington University 1938. Le h.D. 

Crawford, Carolyn Lucile, The effect of radio peesmnment upon the stimulation of children’s 

reading feeerertt, Western Reserve University 

Dangelo, William J., A study of parents’ a on reactions to radio programs to which 

oe hoe listen ‘em University, 1939. 

avies, 


if) objective study of oral styles in radio iain ger of 





survey of the radio listening ore erences of the students of eo 


High School pty Junie r College and a comparison with the listening preferences of adults, 
Wayne ohn The 
889, - ohe 1 he emotional responses of children to radio drama, University of Chee 
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